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RALLY AGAINST POVERTY 

About 50 people, including a large group of high 
school students, rallied against poverty in Regina on Octo- 
ber 15. The event, sponsored by the Regina Anti-Poverty 
Ministry, commemorated World Food Day and Intemational 
Day for the Eradication of Poverty. Various anti-poverty 
speakers voiced their concerns that none of the mainstream 
political parties made poverty an issue in the provincial 
election. 


MEANWHILE IN THE U.S. 

According to an article in Le Monde Diplomatique, 
“The U.S. has 32 million people with a life expectancy of 
less than 60 years; 40 million without medical coverage; 45 
million living below the poverty line; and 52 million who 
cannot read or write.” 


BOYCOTT BACARDI 

Bacardi, the rum company whose assets were seized 
by the Cuban government in the 1960s, helped draft the 
Helms-Burton Act, which extends the U.S. blockade of Cuba 
to other countries including Canada. Those of you who are 
rum drinkers and supporters of the Cuban revolution should 
consider boycotting Bacardi products. Genuine Cuban rum 
is now available in many parts of Canada. 
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WANTED 

Here’s your chance to own a piece of Saskatchewan’s 
history. Back in the 1980s when Grant Devine’s Tory gov- 
emment was destroying our province, the Saskatchewan 
Coalition for Social Justice was helping to lead the fight to 
kick the Tories out of office. One of their campaigns was to 
produce WANTED posters of Grant Devine, Eric Berntson, 
Grant Schmidt, Bob Andrew and Graham Taylor. 
Briarpatch has four complete sets of these limited edition 
WANTED posters which we will sell to the four highest 
bidders. Deadline for bids is January 31, 2000. Send your 
bids to Briarpatch, 2138 McIntyre Street, Regina, SK S4P 
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Briarpatch is Saskatchewan’s independent alternative newsmagazine committed to building a socialist democratic society. We provide 
an open forum for disadvantaged peoples and support progressive movements working to change unjust structures and build a genuine 
political and economic democracy. We support peace, equality, democracy, social justice, Aboriginal self-determination, and the protection of. 
the environment. We oppose the oppression of people on the basis of nation, class, race, gender, ability, and sexual orientation. 
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Dear Briarpatch, 

I am writing to ask Briarpatch 
readers’ help in collecting and record- 
ing examples of shopfloor (or office 
floor!) activism and militancy in 
Canada. I have found the many ac- 
counts of actual shopfloor action in the 
Labor Notes book, A Troublemaker 5 
Handbook, to be very useful and in- 
spiring. But these stories are almost 
exclusively American. Id like to get 
together a collection of Canadian sto- 
ries that would be of use to union or- 
ganizers and educators, as well as our 
counterparts in community organiza- 
tions. 

You could help in two ways. First, 
if you have been involved in shopfloor 
actions, please write a short account 
and forward it to me. Second, if you 
know of people who have been involved 
in such actions, or who could spread 
the word, please pass this message to 
them. I hope people will treat this like 
a nice, no-stress chain letter. 

Here’s what I’m looking for: short, 
written accounts (between 50 and 250 
words long) of shopfloor militancy and 
organizing used by workers in Canada 
to solve problems and win victories on 
the floor. (These accounts could also 


be of actions by labour and commu- 
nity coalitions together, or by grass- 
roots community organizations.) 

The accounts should include a 
description of the problem faced or 
objective identified, how the group or 
local decided to do what it did, the ac- 
tion that was taken, the results, and any 
final comments about what was learned 
by the group or local. Please make sure 
to include the name of the union or 
group, local number, and workplace. 

If you have photographs, or sam- 
ples of buttons or other material used 
to support your action, it would be 
great to receive them too 

Please spread the word. Your ex- 
perience, no matter how small it may 
seem, can serve as inspiration (and am- 
munition) for others as they work for 
justice and fair treatment. 

All accounts should be sent to me 
care of the Grain Services Union 
(ILWU-Canada), 2334 McIntyre 
Street, Regina, SK S4P 2S2. Fax: 
(306) 565-3430. E-mail: 
gsu.paavo@sk.sympatico.ca 

Thank you for any assistance you 
can provide. 

Adriane Paavo 
Regina, SK 


What’s an 
UnStrike? 


embers of CAW Local 3000 
at 12 Starbucks stores in 
ritish Columbia have fi- 


nally negotiated an agreement with 
their employer after a month-long 
“UnStrike.” An “UnStrike” is a job ac- 
tion where workers continue to work 
and get paid, while refusing to stick to 
the company’s dress code. Starbucks 
employees were wearing what they 
wanted, including T-shirts that read, 


“I didn’t have any sick leave so I 
phoned in dead. Now my boss wants a 
Coroners’ Certificate before I come 
back to work.” 

The new two-year contract pro- 
vides an average 4.7 percent wage in- 
crease, as well as improved contract 
provisions. 

The 12 stores are the only union- 
ized ones among the company’s 2,200 
stores world-wide. 
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Climate Change Alert 


Melting polar ice-sheets could lead to 
the catastrophe of the new millennium. 


ast March 14, I met with 
John Topping, president 
of the prestigious Climate 


Institute at its offices on Penn- 
sylvania Avenue in Washington, 
D.C.(Website: www.climate.org) 

He told me that top U.S. 
government scientists now be- 
lieve there is a distinct possibil- 
ity that the West Antarctic ice- 
sheet will collapse some time 
within the next ten years. Sucha 
collapse into the sea, and subse- 
quent melting, could raise global 
sea levels by about six metres, 
or 20 feet. 

There seems to be less risk 
that the much larger East Ant- 
arctic ice-sheet - a mass about 
three-quarters of the size of North 
America - will also slide into the sea; 
but if that were to happen, it could raise 
global sea levels by as much as 200 
feet. 

The really bad news is that John 
Topping was not aware, at the time I 
met him, of some very recent scientific 
information first presented in a PBS 
Nova documentary film. The video of 
that program, titled “Warnings in the 
Ice,” may be ordered from PBS by 
phone at 1-800-255-9424. Or a tran- 
script of the program can be 
downloaded from the PBS web-site at 
www.pbs.org. Go to Science/Nova/ 
Warnings in the Ice. 

The most important information 
conveyed in this PBS program is that 
volcanoes have begun erupting under 


Dy- Brue nN ommieige 


GLOBAL WARMING SIGNS INCREASE... 


West Antarctica, pumping cubic miles 
of hot water and mud against the un- 
derside of its already critically 
destablized ice-sheet. 

After John Topping viewed the 
PBS Nova program, he told me that a 
rise in sea level of six metres, or 20 
feet - which would occur if the West 
Antarctic ice-sheet were to collapse 
into the sea and melt - would result in 
the deaths of an estimated one billion 
people from the consequent flooding, 
with another billion to die shortly af- 
terward from exposure, thirst and star- 
vation. 

This information is not being re- 
leased to the general public because the 
resultant panic could cause a lot of 
harm - but mainly because no one (not 


ASLLL 


even the most knowledgeable scientist) 
can predict with any certainty when (or 
even if) such a calamitous rise in sea 
level will occur. 

My advice, however, is to take this 
threat seriously, and keep checking the 
web-sites of both the Climate Institute 
and that of The Skies Above Founda- 
tion: http://www. islandnet.com/~skies 
for updates on this situation. We will 
continue to provide the most current 
reliable information. 


Bruce Torrie is executive director of 
The Skies Above Foundation. He can 
be reached by phone at (250) 391- 
9223, by fax at (250) 391-9280, and 
by e-mail at skies@islandnet.com 
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Super Disasters 


When environmental problems of global warming and 
deforestation combine with social problems like increasing 
poverty and growing shanty towns, you get a new scale of 


he combination of 
human-driven cli- 
mate change and 


rapidly changing socio- 
economic conditions will 
set off chain reactions of 
devastation leading to su- 
per disasters, international 
aid organizations claim. 
“Everyone is aware 
of the environmental prob- 
lems of global warming 
and deforestation on the 
one hand, and the social 
problems of increasing 
poverty and growing 
shanty towns on the other. 
But when these two factors collide, you 
have a new scale of catastrophe,” said 
Astrid Heiberg, president of the Inter- 
national Federation of Red Cross and 
Red Crescent Societies. 

Over the last six years, the aid or- 
ganizations have watched the number 
of people needing their assistance rise 
from less than half a million to more 
than five million, Heiberg said. 

Last year’s season of natural dis- 
asters caused more damage than ever 
before, according to the World Disas- 
ters Report 1999, an annual survey of 
humanitarian trends put out by the fed- 
eration. 

The report indicates that declin- 
ing soil fertility, drought, flooding and 
deforestation drove 25 million people 
from their land and into the shanty 


catastrophe. 


towns of fast-growing cities. 

Through an analysis of Hurricane 
Mitch and the weather phenomena El 
Niño and La Niña, the report shows a 
trend toward weather-triggered super 
disasters. 

For example, when the effects of 
El Niño struck Indonesia, causing the 
worst drought in 50 years, it set off a 
chain reaction of crises. The rice crop 
failed, the price of imported rice quad- 
rupled, the currency dropped by 80 per- 
cent, food riots erupted in the capital, 
Jakarta, and massive forest fires burn- 
ing out of control in the countryside 
paralysed parts of the country with a 
toxic layer of smoke. 

Developing countries will be hard- 
est hit by the effects of climate change, 
environmental degradation and popu- 


lation pressures, according 
to the report. Already, 96 
percent of all deaths from 
natural disasters occur in de- 
veloping countries. 

One billion people are liv- 
ing in the world’s unplanned 
shanty towns and 40 of the 
50 fastest-growing cities are 
located in earthquake zones 
An additional ten million 
people live under constant 
threat of floods, according to 
the report. 

On the positive side, the 
report indicates that disaster 
preparedness is paying off in 
countries like China. The country has 
invested $3.5 billion in flood control 
over the last 40 years and saved the 
country $12 billion in potential losses. 

The International Federation of 
Red Cross and Red Crescent Societies 
wants to change the present method of 
dealing with disasters in order to pre- 
vent loss of life and wasting donor 
funds. 

“We have to structure and fund 
our emergency services internationally, 
the same way we do domestically. We 
don’t wait until a house catches fire, 
then raise money for the fire depart- 
ment,” said Peter Walker, the federa- 
tion’s director of disaster policy. 


This report was originally published 
in the Environmental News Network. 
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Kids Can’t Wait 


Child care benefits were a major priority for the CAW in its 
negotiations with the auto-makers. 


ile the mainstream media 
was pooh-poohing the re- 
cent wage gains that CAW- 


Canada extracted from Ford, 
DaimlerChrysler and General Motors 
as being inflationary, they remained 
largely silent about the family-oriented 
benefits that were also negotiated. 

Jim Stanford, the union’s chief 
economist, says the child care subsidy 
it negotiated with the auto-makers re- 
flects the demands by the union’s mem- 
bers. 

“There’s been a lot of recognition 
about how hard it is for parents to jug- 
gle work and family,” Stanford said. 

That’s why the union made it a 
priority for its members to get a sub- 
sidy of up to $2,000 a year for each 
child aged five and under registered in 
a licensed, non-profit day care centre 
or licensed in-home care. The agree- 
ment calls for a subsidy of $10 per child 
per day for full-time child care, and $5 
a day for part-time care. 

When Prime Minister Jean 
Chrétien called CAW president Buzz 
Hargrove congratulating him on the 
tentative collective agreement with 
Ford, Hargrove took advantage of the 
opportunity to discuss the union’s child 
care Campaign. 

When Chrétien suggested that the 
solution was tax cuts for parents, 
Hargrove insisted that kids need devel- 
opment services, the stimulation of 
being with other kids and the challenge 
of good children’s programming, 


by George Manz 


whether their parents are working in- 
side or outside the home. 

The union says 60 percent of 
mothers who have children under the 
age of six are in the work-force. Yet 
more than 90 percent of children in 
need of child care have no access to 
regulated facilities. In fact, an esti- 
mated 40 percent of two-earner fami- 
lies are trying to manage child care 
needs by working different shifts so 
they can look after their kids. 

“While collective agreements can 
push social policy, they can’t replace 
it,” Peggy Nash, assistant to CAW 
president Buzz Hargrove said. That’s 
why the union has launched a national 
campaign calling on the federal gov- 
ernment, working with the provinces, 
to provide a national child care pro- 
gram so all kids, whether their parents 
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National child care. Now. 


are union members or not, can get the 
child care they need. The union has 
initiated a postcard-signing campaign 
across the country noting that “Kids 
Can’t Wait” when it comes to child 
care. 

Nash says the union has been lob- 
bying for a national child care system 
similar to Quebec’s model, where par- 
ents can get child care for $5 a day, 
regardless of income. 

While it’s not perfect, the Quebec 
program “shows us it can be done if 
the political will is there,” Nash said. 

For more information about how 
to help lobby the federal government 
for universal child care, please contact 
the CAW at 205 Placer Court, Toronto 
ON M2H 3H9. Phone (416) 497-4110. 
Or you can fax your MP via 
www.caw.ca 


The CLC’s Living Wage Campaign 


The System lsn’t Working 


The issues are the same today as they were 
in the Dirty Thirties. People need jobs! Especially 
young people who want to enter the work-force. 

The problem is there just aren't enough jobs 
for everybody. That's because corporations are 
laying off workers by the thousands. Or they're 
shutting down entire factories and moving 
production overseas. 


WEN DPM 
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Snow falls on an unemployed youth, 
later arrested for begging. Toronto, 
1930s. 


It doesn't have to be this way. Governments 
should and can create an environment to ensure 
jobs for Canadians and provide services that the 
people of Canada need. We must create enough 
pressure to force our governments to pass legisla- 
tion that forbids profitable corporations from 
shutting down businesses or laying off productive 
workers. 

We must demand more jobs. Workers have a 


right to earn a living wage. Z Das bs 
It t ize. Uni do good thi : 
; pour to organize Cned Bie Squeegee kids. Vancouver, 1998. 
or people. paras A 
photo: Elaine Brière 


Canadian Labour Congress Prairie Region 
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Locked Out in Moose Jaw 


espite being locked out, 190 
workers at Tai Wan Pork in 
Moose Jaw are showing defi- 


ance in the face of concession bargain- 
ing. RWDSU Local 455 members had 
come to the bargaining table with the 
idea of getting modest improvements 
to their current union contract, but 
management had other plans. 

The company wanted a lower 
wage scale for newly-hired employees, 
with current employees retaining their 
existing wage rates. The company also 
wanted to roll back vacations, benefits 
and seniority provisions. 

“They want you married to a job 
which can cause repetitive motion in- 
Juries,” one shop steward explained. 
The job can be very physically demand- 
ing, but can be made less dangerous 
when workers switch jobs to help avoid 
these injuries. He later explained that 
in Taiwan, workers work all day, six 
days a week doing the same job over 
and over, something Moose Jaw work- 
ers refuse to emulate. 

Even goodwill moves by the un- 
ion hasn’t changed the stalemate. When 
the big earthquake hit Taiwan earlier 
this year, the local donated $1,000 to 


the earthquake victims (the country Tai 
Wan Pork’s parent company is from). 

The local’s bargaining committee 
offered a $1 million concession on en- 
try-level unskilled labour. As a sign of 
good faith, employees worked extra 
hard instead of taking a strike vote. 
This resulted in production rising to the 
highest level it’s ever been, but it still 
wasn’t enough. 


Despite a failed 
meeting with a 
conciliator and being 
locked out, the rank 


and file manage to 
keep morale up on the 
picket line. 


After the workers were locked out, 
company negotiators wanted their em- 
ployees to accept 90 percent of the 
company’s contract offer to continue 
the bargaining process. 

“The pork industry always says 
it’s losing money,” another shop stew- 
ard explained, “yet they’re tripping 
over each other to build new plants. 


RWDSU members say 


no to concession 
bargaining. 


by Darin Milo 


They got a $220 million plant that just 
opened up in Brandon. Up in Saska- 
toon, they just announced a $45 mil- 
lion expansion.” 

Despite a failed meeting with a 
conciliator and being locked out, the 
rank and file manage to keep morale 
up on the picket line. They have fam- 
ily picnics and fun-day Fridays. The 
local even had a carwash and BBQ 
fundraiser for a Moose Jaw mother of 
four on social assistance whose unin- 
sured house burned down recently. 

Because there seems to be no end 
to the lockout, local members are con- 
structing a small shack to get ready for 
a long winter on the picket line. The 
support of local residents as well as 
other unions has helped to keep the fight 
going. 

If you wish to donate to their 
cause, please make cheques payable to: 
“Local 455 Dispute Fund” and send 
them to the Saskatchewan Federation 
of Labour, #220-2445-13th Avenue, 
Regina, SK S4P 0W1. 


Darin Milo is a member of the 
Briarpatch Board of Directors. 
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We deckare that in memory of the 

massacre of fourteen women 
at the École Polytechnique in Montreal in 
1989, that all violence against women be 

condemned and 
we further declare te ensure a 
zera tolerance policy towards 
violence within our unions 
and eur communities. 


December 6th 


lederateon of labour 


#220-2445-13th Avenue, Regina SK S4P OW1 
Telephone: (306) 525-0197 - FAX: (306) 525-8960 
e-mail: sfl@sk.sympatico.ca 
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The SFL Webcast 


A 


he 44th annual Saskatchewan 
frac of Labour conven- 

tion was the first labour con- 
vention broadcast on the internet to the 
world. East West Communications Inc 
used four cameras to cover the event. 
Anyone with a 56K modem and 
Realplayer G2 could access the en- 
tire convention in real time, both video 
and audio. Added features included 
special interviews not seen by the del- 
egates, such as on-the-spot questions 
of delegates and repeat webcasts of 
highlights of the day. 

East West Communications Inc. 
is a Regina-based company develop- 
ing the technology to bring confer- 
ences live to the World Wide Web. 
“We are extremely happy with our 
first live-cast experiment,” company 
president Don List said. “We now know 
the technology is there to bring a very 
high-quality image to people, anywhere 
in the world.” 

“The next step in our company’s 
development plan is to explore the in- 
teractive potential of live-casting con- 
ferences on the Web. We know people 
go to conferences to be a part of a com- 
munity of individuals with similar in- 
terests and experiences. We want to see 
ifa virtual community can be built from 
people tuning into the conference over 
the internet. We think there is great 
potential to increase not only the 
number of people who can take part in 
conferences, but also in the impact the 

conferences have on the way people 
think and do business.” 

SFL president Barb Byers recog- 
nizes the potential live-casting offers 


new media experiment. 


Diy PA rm anned ARION. 


unions. “I think it’s great that union 
members across the province were able 
to see what happened at the 1999 con- 
vention. Not everyone could get the 
time off work to get to Saskatoon, and 
not everyone can be a delegate.” 


Vern Campbell is the manager of 
Accelerated Networks, a division of 
SaskTel Research and Development. 
“East West used our Club Magic site 
and media server for their link to the 
Web. The video quality was outstand- 
ing. High speed internet users were 
treated to a quality of service that was 
second to none. It is exactly the kind 
of high quality audio and video pro- 
duction that is making the Web the 
media of the future.” 

This year the Canadian Labour 
Congress embarked upon a project 
called “Union Wave” which broadcast 
radio programming live to the Metro- 
politan Toronto area during their con- 
vention. The webcast in Saskatoon of 
the SFL convention adds another di- 
mension to the concept of using mod- 
em technology to explore social and 


worker oriented media. 

East West Communications is ex- 
perimenting with the latest technologies 
towards developing alternatives to the 
media giants now prevalent in Canada. 
Their goal is to create a mainstream 

alternative by investigating new tech- 
nologies as they merge with the old. 

The progress of the internet has 

been compared to television in the 
1950s. In fact internet technology is 
moving so fast that within a very short 
time it will become the centrepiece for 
home entertainment. This offers real 
opportunity for social activists to de- 
velop communication networks. It’s 
the anarchy of the web that is its 
strength. 

Labour and social action groups 

have long yearned to have the power 
of the media on their side. There has 
been a push for a national labour- 
friendly newspaper but the costs are 
astronomical. TV is regulated by the 
CRTC and the costs and difficulties of 
getting a license are almost insurmount- 
able. The internet and the convergence 
of technology provide the rare oppor- 
tunity for an affordable media outlet. 
As computers proliferate our lives and 
become a mainstay of the average Ca- 
nadian home, the internet becomes the 
media of choice. The experiments by 
East West Communications and the 
CLC Union Wave have shown that the 
technology exists. We only need to fo- 
cus it. 


Armand Roy is a member of CEP Lo- 
cal 87S and co-founder of East West 
Communications Inc. 
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Saskatchewan Politics 


from Left 


to Right 


An interview with Lorne Brown, Joe Roberts and Jack Warnock. 


Ormond 


by 


McKague 


For those interested in the history of politics in Saskatchewan, a small but important 
book was published this fall: Saskatchewan Politics from Left to Right: '44 - '99. The au- 
thors are three Saskatchewan political economists, academics and activists: Lorne Brown, 
Joe Roberts and Jack Warnock. All are well-known in Saskatchewan. For over 30 years 
each has written on various aspects of the Saskatchewan experience and Canadian po- 
litical affairs. All are life-long activists in struggles for peace, justice, labour, and civil rights. 

Briarpatch invited them to participate in a round-table discussion about the issues in 
their book and about contemporary Saskatchewan politics. The following represents their 
comments, points of view and concerns. Their ideas will no doubt be provocative to some, 


and we encourage short responses from our readers. 


Briarpatch: One of the main points in your book is that 
during this century, Saskatchewan developed a type of agrar- 
ian populism that came to espouse (through a series of his- 
toric and demographic developments) a social democratic, 
progressive, and co-operative ideology. You indicate that 
this ideology has become “hegemonic” - that is, it domi- 
nates the political and economic ethos of the province. In 
1944, this ideology became wedded to a particular political 
party - the CCF/NDP. Does such a hegemonic ideology 
still exist in Saskatchewan today? And, if so, why has the 
NDP forsaken its adherents (and presumably the electoral 
majority they represent) to espouse the reactionary ideol- 
ogy of neo-liberalism? 


Roberts: That’s a complicated question because it goes to 
the heart of what we mean by hegemony. The original 
hegemonic ideology was social democratic up to a certain 
time but subsequently, probably starting in the 1970s but 
certainly in the 1980s and 1990s, it has been superseded. 
Now that doesn’t mean that it doesn’t reside as a subordi- 
nate ideology within the population, but hegemony has two 
different functions: an educative function and a dominating 
function. The point about an ideology is that it doesn’t ex- 
ist by itself but is an interaction between a political party 
and the populace. We can’t speak of an ideology being 
hegemonic in itself but rather in the way by which the party 
and the populace make use of that ideology. At present the 
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previous ideology has been superseded by an ideology of 
neo-liberalism, but I would also call it “right-wing 
populism.” This is subtle and complex because populism 
flows between left, centre and right. We allude to David 
Laycock’s book on prairie populism and he does an excel- 
lent job of showing the way these things penetrate each other 
and shift in emphasis from one time period to the next. So 
it’s a complicated question which doesn’t permit a simplis- 
tic answer. But if you use the term hegemony, you’ re going 
to have to focus on what the party does to reflect but also to 
guide the popular ideology. The party plays an important 
central role in identifying what the hegemonic ideology is. 


Brown: One thing I would like to add to that refers par- 
ticularly to the last part of the question, “why did the NDP 
forsake its adherents” and embrace neo-liberalism. The point 
we make in the book is that this is happening universally 
with social democracy. Europe is a good example: 13 of the 
15 European Union countries are governed by social demo- 
crats who were mainly elected by working classes who were 
sick and tired of conservatism. They wanted something dif- 
ferent and yet in almost every case the social democratic 
parties they supported embraced neo-liberalism. There’s a 
reference in our book to Greg Albo, the economist from 
York University, who argues that what’s taken place in the 
last ten years is the second qualitative change in social de- 
mocracy in this century. The first was earlier in the century 
when it decided to reform capitalism rather than overthrow 
it. The second occurred over the last 20 to 30 years. Al- 
though many social democratic parties continued to believe 
in the social ownership of the means of production, a social 
democratic reformist formation has been replaced by a lib- 
eral formation. The British Labour Party is a good exam- 
ple. Tony Blair has removed the part that deals with social- 
ist ownership of the means of production from the party’s 
constitution. They are now liberals instead of reformist so- 
cial democrats in the classical sense. What happened in 
Britain and Europe is happening everywhere else. 


Briarpatch: Can Saskatchewan - a small have-not prov- 
ince in a small country - mount any kind of effective oppo- 
sition to the global domination of the neo-liberal agenda 
backed, as it is, by American military might and by the 
overwhelming power of such international organizations as 
the World Bank and the World Trade Organization? And if 
the answer must be “yes,” what lessons can we learn from 
the Tommy Douglas CCF in the years after 1944 when, it 
can be argued, they created a progressive and social demo- 
cratic province surrounded by a reactionary capitalist na- 
tion and continent? 


Warnock: The neo-liberal order is not accepted by every- 
one. Around the world there is a clear distinction between 
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the elite who want a neo-liberal order and the mass of peo- 

ple who do not. Even in western Europe, when they voted 

for those social democratic parties, they didn’t vote for neo- 

liberalism. They voted for a social democratic alternative. 

You see this developing in all the international solidarity 

movements. There’s a ground swell of popular opposition 

to neo-liberalism around the world. We saw that just re- 

cently in the elections in Venezuela and Argentina where 

there were massive votes against the established neo-lib- 

eral governments. Every country around the world has new 
political parties and new political movements opposing neo- 
liberalism and advancing alternatives - all trying to work it 
out within their national boundaries, using the government 
and the state when they see them as the only way to combat 
neo-liberalism. Here in Saskatchewan the government is 
saying we can’t do anything so we won’t try anything. What 
does that mean? It means no political mobilization and a 
drop in participation. People get really cynical and drop 
away as they have in the last two elections. Say, for exam- 
ple, you want to nationalize the oil industry in Saskatch- 
ewan. There would be confrontations all over, but you use 
that to build political opposition and to help people under- 
stand what the forces are and where they should stand on 
an issue like that. So it’s a political development. You have 
to try. If you just sit back and do nothing, nothing is ever 
going to change. 


Happy Holidays 


from the Regina Postal Workers! 
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Help promote peace and justice this holiday 
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Roberts: Your question compared the present to the situa- 
tion when Douglas came to office. It’s important to remem- 
ber that in the period after 1945 the population was coming 
out of depression and war. There was a deep-seated popu- 
lar revulsion against the dominant order. And I think it’s 
fair to say that there is a deep-seated revulsion against the 
dominant order today. I come back to the concept of he- 
gemony. In the time of Douglas and the CCF, the left popu- 
list perspective was extensive within the population, in the 
farm movements and in the co-ops. Today most of those 
organizations have abandoned the notion of resistance and 
revulsion to capitalism. The farm movement today is domi- 
nated by groups and individuals who embrace the capitalist 
order. The co-ops have become part of the problem, not 
part of the solution. Many organizations such as trade un- 
ions and teachers’ federations have ceased to educate their 
members in socialist or co-operative values and attitudes, 
or even left populist attitudes. So we are now in a time 
period comparable to that after World War II. Then the 
CCF expressed a point of view that coincided with what 
large portions of the population believed and advocated. 
Interestingly, Romanow feels that he is expressing the point 
of view of the dominant popular perspective - and to some 
degree he is probably correct. And so what we come back 
to in the last analysis is that the NDP continues to trade on 
its historic hegemonic role while at the same time abandon- 
ing an anti-capitalist perspective. In other words, the NDP 
no longer feels it needs to defend the people of Saskatch- 
ewan from the vicissitudes of the international trading sys- 
tem and indeed imagines that in some fashion they can be 
part of it. This is a vast illusion. 


Brown: I don’t think we have to go back as far as Tommy 
Douglas for an alternative approach. The Blakeney gov- 
ernments in the 1970s did quite a bit within the capitalist 
system. They took over half of the potash industry, set up 
SaskOil, had the Land Bank and introduced some new parts 
to the welfare state. At least they had a somewhat defensive 


strategy. 


Briarpatch: Your book is clear in its denunciation of Roy 
Romanow and the policies of the NDP under his leader- 
ship. You lump him in with the Reagan-Thatcher-Mulroney 
neo-liberal agenda. You see him as a social democratic sell- 
out in the same camp as Blair, Schréder and now 
McDonough. You say he is as reactionary a provincial pre- 
mier as Klein or Filmon. In addition, you describe how he 
exerts a top-down power within the party, a kind of cronyism 
that operates through cabinet to caucus and from caucus to 
domination of the rank and file. This centralized control 
prevents either serious internal questioning or the possibil- 
ity of social democratic policies. Given this concentration 
of political power, should the left in Saskatchewan focus 


on the man - to get rid of Romanow as quickly as possible 
and to work to replace him with “one of our own” as the 
Waffle attempted with Don Mitchell in the early 1970s? 


Brown: I think that would be worse than a waste of time in 
terms of the energy of the movement. To get into an argu- 
ment about whether it’s mostly Romanow’s fault and that 
he should be replaced is counter-productive. It reminds me 
of an example used by Sam Gindin about the Ontario con- 
text: Imagine a young trade unionist who got politicized on 
the shop floor in the struggles of the Ontario Days of Ac- 
tion. If asked to come into the moribund NDP to change it, 
his reaction would be extremely negative - as ours should 
be. I just don’t think it’s realistic. 


George Taylor, Roy Romanow, Allan Blakeney, and Don 
Mitchell at the 1970 Saskatchewan NDP Leadership 
Convention. 


Warnock: It seems to me that the chance of that succeed- 
ing is less than at any time in the history of the party be- 
cause there’s absolutely no left remaining within the NDP. 


Roberts: I concur in that. People have attempted for years 

to bore from within to try to build the party. In saying this, 

incidentally, it should be kept in mind that there are a great 

many very fine people who are committed and work in the 
NDP resolutely and who continue to hope and expect that 
with the passing of Romanow things will change. But there 
is a reality that this is not just Romanow’s party. It is some- 
thing that has been constructed over a long period of time. 
The fact that the Waffle left the Saskatchewan NDP rather 
than being driven out as happened in Ontario reflects a com- 
plete roadblock. The Waffle simply was unable to partici- 
pate fully and actively as a left caucus within the NDP. 
And this was back in the early 1970s. The NDP has never 
been friendly to internal dissent. One of the populist char- 
acteristics of the party is an insistence on unity and it is not 
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the kind of unity one finds in the trade union movement. It 
is a unity of subordination to a leader and a leadership group 
that enforces its perspective consistently. So the reason that 
there is no longer much in the way of a left in the NDP is 
that it has been systematically defeated and systematically 
rooted out and made unwelcome. So the internal democ- 
racy of the NDP has become more and more artificial as 
time has gone on. And the prospects of using the internal 
democracy of the party in order to transform it are simply 
not realistic. 


Briarpatch: In your book (page 80) you state, “The SFL 
remains committed to the NDP even when it tramples on 
issues close to the heart of the working class.” This, you 
imply, weakens the role of labour in any coalition building 
and divides the labour movement in Saskatchewan at a time 
when a united left in opposition to the NDP is increasingly 
necessary. Do you foresee any change in the SFL position? 
Why or why not? 


Brown: I think there are possibilities of change. You’re 
seeing change in the labour movement across the country 
and that will affect Saskatchewan. We saw some in a very 
limited way in this last election in that normally the SFL 
automatically endorses the NDP and that’s it - it campaigns 
for them, gives them money, etc. This time they adopted an 
official strategy that wasn’t very effective. Probably it was 
attempting to move away without ruffling too many feath- 
ers. This was the strategy of only supporting non-incum- 
bents among the NDP candidates. This, I think, was a silly 
strategy, to tell you the truth, but at least it’s a sign that 
there’s some pressure. A lot of people in the unions didn’t 
want to support the NDP. Of course there are union leaders 
that are as hard line as ever and support the NDP. The 
compromise strategy didn’t work very well. The trade un- 
ionists I talked to regard this as a weak and vacillating po- 
sition. I guess what I’m saying is that there is some change 
afoot and that this is especially true among young trade 
unionists. And in fact there’s a fair scattering of young trade 
unionists in the New Green Alliance that you would never 
have found a few years ago. They would have been afraid 
of being drummed out of their unions. They’re not afraid 
any more. I think the SFL is going to become more politi- 
cally diverse and politically tolerant. At least there’s a pos- 
sibility of that in the future. Labour across the country is 
undertaking change. Buzz Hargrove is the best example 
but he is by no means the only one. 


Warnock: The trade unionists that I talk to think that sooner 
or later the labour movement has to decide what it’s going 
to do. We’ve had no serious opposition from the labour 
movement here to anything the NDP has done. This fol- 
lows the pattern of New Zealand where the labour move- 


ment offered no criticism of the Labour government even 
though it was bringing in policies to the right of Margaret 
Thatcher. At the end of six years they had nothing left. And 
the rationale was the same there: if we oppose the Labour 
Party, we'll get a worse government in. But in the end they 
had nothing anyhow. So at some point the trade union move- 
ment has to decide whether it’s really going to stand up for 
trade union issues regardless of the party in power. I think 
there is a growing sense among trade unionists that the SFL 
should be looking after labour’s interests first and not the 
NDP’s interests. 


Briarpatch: You indicate that one of the many negative 
results of the neo-liberal agenda is an erosion of the demo- 
cratic process: citizens feel powerless, become cynical and 
see voting as a useless and futile exercise. This is indeed 
happening in Saskatchewan, but seems to fly in the face of 
a long tradition of political involvement here, electorally 
and within communities, organizations and unions. What 
can be done to address this significant public withdrawal? 


Roberts: Our argument is that in Saskatchewan we have a 
dominant party - if you like the state party - the NDP. When 
it abandoned the left and joined the right, people became 
confused and politically depressed. As a result they aban- 
doned the hope of a political alternative. Our position is 
that the only way hope and confidence in the political proc- 
ess can be restored is for a movement and/or party of the 
left to emerge. We saw such an initiative by the New Green 
Alliance in this last election. It was a first attempt and of 
course, with its meagre resources and in an environment 
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that is scarcely sympathetic to it at the moment, it didn’t do 
particularly well. I think the way by which people’s will- 
ingness to act politically is restored is by having a choice. 
The only time in this century when American electoral par- 
ticipation rose into the 60 percent realm of eligible voters 
was in the 1930s during the New Deal. At no time before or 
since has the American population participated in anything 
more than 50 percent of eligible voters. In Saskatchewan’s 
current experience of a declining participation rate, I think 
our only solution is a political party, a political movement, 
which offers a left alternative. I don’t think you will get a 
big turnout for a right-wing alternative. 


Brown: One thing I would like to see happen is for the left 
to put a little more thought into devising some issues that 
can mobilize a vast 
majority of the popu- 
lation. A good exam- 
ple is the taxation is- 
sue. All you get from 
all parties in the me- 
dia every day is you 
have to cut taxes, that 
it is the be all and end 
all, that cutting taxes 
is a good thing. I think 
a movement should 
arise that says the op- 
posite - that cutting 
taxes is not a good 
thing, that rearranging 
taxes to make them 
fair, to make the rich 
pay taxes for a 


change, is a good 
thing. I saw a little bit of this in the last election. A good 


statement by CUPE asked, what’s all this crap about cut- 
ting taxes, what does that mean? It means laying off public 
sector workers; it means cuts in health, education and so- 
cial services. It strikes me that this is the sort of issue that, 
if handled properly, can get a lot of people interested. First 
of all, all the public sector unions are surely against tax 
cuts - they’d be fools to be in favour of tax cuts. Secondly, 
everyone wants a decent health and education system. 
Thirdly, it addresses issues of the unorganized poor. When 
you cut taxes you make them pay for it by cutting back on 
welfare rates and other services to the poor. This would put 
pressure on the body politic as a whole and start pushing 
back this tax-cutting propaganda that’s been almost unop- 
posed for ten years. A few years ago in Regina there was a 
referendum on decreasing taxes. It was defeated in part 
because groups like seniors and the disabled were mobi- 
lized to vote against it. There hasn’t been nearly enough of 


Allan Blakeney and Roy Romanow celebrate the 
1991 election victory over the Devine Tories. 


that kind of mobilization in recent years. I think you could 
organize around issues like that much more effectively than 


the left has ever done. 


Warnock: The official tumout was 62 percent in this last 
provincial election. The real turnout was only 55 percent 
because the enumeration was so poor. But the point I want 
to make is that this is not happening everywhere. Our elec- 
toral system itself contributes to it. Where you have pro- 
portional representation and where people have a chance to 
vote for a party whose ideology they can clearly identify, 
there’s a much higher turnout. 


Briarpatch: Your book suggests three answers to the ques- 

tion, “What do we do now?” - 1. To work within the NDP 

to return it to its social democratic 

traditions, 2. To establish a coali- 
tion of progressive organizations 
who will work to influence policy 
and legislation from outside the 
electoral process, and 3. To estab- 
lish a new political party to fill the 
social democratic vacuum left 
when the NDP moved to the right 

You are clear about the difficulties 
and hard work involved in any of 
these options, but seem to favour 
the third: a new political party 
Which option do you see as the 
most viable and why? 


Roberts: The most potentially suc- 

cessful would probably be to con- 

tinue to work with the NDP on the 

grounds that that’s the easiest thing 

to do. That we would get a left-wing party out of that is the 

least probable. The hardest of all these propositions as far 

as I’m concerned is building a new political party. But, on 

the other hand, I think that’s the most likely to achieve the 

objective that we want. And I think this is a time period in 

which there is some possibility of success. Certainly the 

NDP is truly dead nationally. It may limp along in Ontario 
and B.C. for a period, but its meaning as a left party in 
Saskatchewan is over. I think there are some forces in the 
trade union movement and among people who have aban- 
doned the NDP who are today more receptive to an alterna- 
tive party than at any time in the past 35 years. So I would 
say that although it’s the most difficult, the chances of 
achieving a left political party are best with a struggle to 
build a new one. 


Brown: I think the only thing I would add to that is that 
your second option of building a much stronger social move- 
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ment should precede the building of a viable party on the 
left. And that social movement for quite a long time would 
probably include unions and women’s and Aboriginal or- 
ganizations as well as left parties that would work together. 
And eventually what might come out of that is a left party 
of major significance. It’s a very long-term thing. I think 
that kind of building will precede a major left party. Parties 
born too soon without a sufficient base are stillborn. We 
saw a lot of that kind of thing in the late 1970s and early 
1980s. Quite a few parties on the far left came on the agenda 
and they lasted for a while and in some cases they even did 
some good work, but they didn’t have any staying power. 
They didn’t have a sufficient base. 


Warnock: I think the second option of a national progres- 
sive organization is really what we need because the NDP 
is collapsing as it moves more and more to the right. But I 
think we also have to consider where the international so- 
cial democratic parties are going. We are not isolated from 
that. These social democratic parties are all becoming ei- 
ther totally irrelevant, or on the right like in the Third World 
or Latin America, or else they move so far to the right that 
no one could possibly call them left-wing parties any more. 
And so in all the industrialized countries you’re seeing the 
development of new political parties to the left of the social 
democrats. In Europe it takes the form of new left parties 
and Green parties. As the social democratic parties have 


moved to the right ideologi- 
cally, the Greens, in Europe 
particularly, have moved to 
the left, except for the Ger- 
man Greens. These parties 
have moved to the left and 
are emerging, even in Eng- 
land now, as a viable left 
party. We see that happen- 
ing in New Zealand and 
Australia too. So I think it’s 
just a matter of time before 
that happens here. These de- 
velopments also raise yet an- 
other reason why traditional 
social democratic parties are 
anon-option, and that is that 
historically, everywhere 
around the world, they have 
no ecological position. They 
have been totally opposed to 
the ecological movement 
everywhere. In the 21st cen- 
tury, the ecological issue will 
be a crisis issue and social 
democrats around the world 
have no solutions and no options and this rules them out as 
viable political parties. I was involved with the New Green 
Alliance here from the beginning and we see it as a long- 
run thing. It’s not as if we’re going to get into power in two 
or three elections. We see it as part of the international 
movement against inequality and ecological disaster. Those 
two thrusts are the main things on which people around the 
world today are focusing. The social democratic parties 
have no position on either issue, so they re a waste of time. 
Or worse. Many of today’s social democratic governments 
are turning out to be better at controlling labour, women 
and popular organizations than the traditional right-wing 
parties. They play a functional role on the nght. 


Briarpatch: Your book was written and published before 
the last provincial election. Were the election results and 
the recent forming of a kind of coalition government con- 
sistent with the ideas in your book? Were there any sur- 
prises? What can progressive citizens learn from the 1999 
Saskatchewan election? 


Roberts: We came pretty close to predicting the results, 
perhaps not in the book, but as we were taking into consid- 
eration the opinion polls towards the end. There were 24 
percent who had not made up their minds and 20 percent 
refused to tell anybody what they thought, and five percent 
weren’t going to vote. Well that comes to 49 percent. Under 
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those circumstances we thought that the outcome might be 
awfully close. I frankly don’t think that this election did 


anything to alter our assessment. 


Brown: I don’t interpret the rise of the Saskatchewan Party 
as the result of a right-wing crusade. It’s partly that - the 
Saskatchewan Party is a right-wing party, no doubt about 
that. But I think the vote was mostly a protest vote. Cer- 
tainly some of their vote was a dedicated right-wing vote, 
but I think a large part of it was a protest vote, and not just 
in the rural areas but in the cities as well. That’s one thing 
that surprised many of us - how well the Saskatchewan 
Party did in the cities. They didn’t elect anyone in the major 
cities, but they got a lot more votes than people expected. 
And I think most of that is a protest vote. People are tired 
of the NDP and they want to vote for anybody that’s against 
the government and they’ll vote for the ones that are most 
likely to threaten the government. Similar things are hap- 
pening in Europe today. The Schrôder social democrats in 
Germany have been losing a lot of state elections. Tony 
Blair has been doing very badly in the polls. And in some 
cases even the far right is rising as we recently saw in Aus- 
tria and Switzerland. I think two things are going on there 
and both of them are dangerous. One is that social demo- 
crats govern the whole European continent but they’re not 
doing anything in terms of helping the working class or the 
popular forces. In fact what they’re doing is the neo-liberal 
agenda - much the same way the conservatives did before 
them. As a result the population is becoming disaffected 
and because there’s no large organized left alternative yet, 
they’re going to turn right. When the right-wing gets back 
in they’Il go at it with even greater vengeance. I think we’re 
in danger of seeing the situation on a world scale get worse 
before it gets better. I think that is what happened in Sas- 
katchewan. The historic party of the left, the NDP, totally 
ignored the population - labour, the agrarians, women, 
Aboriginals, you name it - and people either stayed home 
or went out and voted against them. At least a large number 
of people did. 


Warnock: I was probably the only one around who pre- 
dicted a minority government. I think that was because of 
all the door-to-door work I did in the Regina Elphinstone 
constituency where I ran. So many people told me that they 
hadn’t made up their minds but it was going to be “any- 
body but the NDP.” And this is in a riding which tradition- 
ally votes 70 percent NDP. So they stayed at home in droves 
- they just didn’t come out. 


Roberts: The situation is not unlike what happened when 
Bob Rae’s government was defeated. The labour movement 
in Ontario quite explicitly repudiated the NDP and one re- 
sult was the rise of the right-wing version of conservatism. 
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When the people’s party rejects or fails to live up to its 
historic mandate, then people will punish it and will punish 
it good, even if this means voting for a very right-wing 
party. I agree with Brown completely. It’s a mistake to im- 
agine that the Saskatchewan Party in two years has gone 
from nothing to a real party of the right. Not that it isn’t a 
party of the nght, but simply that it would not get the same 
kind of support if there was an NDP that was doing what it 
was historically mandated to do. 


Warnock: Romanow’s reaction to the failure of the NDP 
in the election is exactly as we predicted: he blames it on 
the party not being right-wing enough. In his interview with 
the Globe and Mail he says that we must move farther to 
the nght and we must give up the Tommy Douglas legacy 
because it no longer has any validity today. And that’s ex- 
actly what we thought he would do. Instead of trying to 
figure out why so many NDP supporters stayed home, he 
says we should move farther to the right. 


Their book is available at most book stores in Regina and 
Saskatoon. It is also available for $8 from Hinterland 
Publications, 2138 McIntyre Street, Regina, SK S4P 2R7. 
Briarpatch would like to thank Edith Mountjoy for her in- 
valuable assistance in transcribing the above discussion. 
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Die Grünen, the British 
Greens, and the New Green 
Alliance in Saskatchewan 


Comparing experiences and issues. 


by Karl 


n the last Saskatchewan election, many people were re- 
[== at the sight of a new party on the left, the New 

Green Alliance (NGA). This party has stepped onto the 
political scene exactly 20 years after an alliance of Green 
parties contested the first direct elections to the European 
Parliament in 1979. Seven years later the British Greens 
formed. But it took only one year for the now well-known 
German Greens, Die Griinen, to make their first appear- 
ance on the electoral ballot in the 1980 Bundestag (national 
parliament) elections. The experiences of these two parties, 
particularly regarding the balance of issues in their plat- 
forms, may be useful for Saskatchewan’s NGA. 


Organizational Advantages and Challenges of the 
“Movement-Party” 

All three parties are movement-parties, attempting a 
two-track approach to dealing with political, social, and 
ecological issues often left on the margins by the mainstream 
parties. One of the tracks is the movement, where they mili- 
tate in direct actions. The movement is not just “close to the 
grassroots,” it is part of grassroots movements that attempt 
to push new issues into the public arena, from pubs to par- 
liament. As movement-parties, they simultaneously work 
on the second track, in the “formal” realm of politics, the 
parliamentary party system. 

This two-track approach has enabled members of such 
movement-parties to access both the vitality of those who 
not only talk about grassroots democracy, but who actually 
live it, while offering themselves a venue to go beyond the 
informal realm of discussion and protest. If one remains at 
this level, one too often can, as the great American militant 
Saul Alinsky once said, “discuss and discuss and end in 
disgust.” 

Instead, their complementary organization into an 
“anti-party party” allows them official access to the realm 
of political agenda-setting and thus possibly a share in the 
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capacity to affect subnational and national decision-mak- 
ing. Ultimately, perhaps, they can even win access to the 
full administrative power of the state to implement some of 
the policies which began as discussion topics in pubs. 

Of course, this is the ideal scenario, and goodness 
knows that progressive social and environmental legisla- 
tion stemming from movement and militant activity actu- 
ally occurs too infrequently. But there are successes, and 
without feeling complacent, such successes need to be ap- 
preciated. They result, after all, from the hard slogging of 
many militants over a long time for an issue. 

To retum specifically to the case of the British and 
German Green parties: 

1. What have been the general differences in the issues 
these parties pursued? 

2. What was the historic nature of some of those differ- 
ences in party platforms? 

3. How have some of those differences, especially be- 
tween the British Greens and Bündnis ‘90/Die Grünen af- 
fected their success in raising public action and prompting 
elites into action? 

4. Finally, what are some of the lessons that Saskatch- 
ewan’s NGAmay have to garner from the respective expe- 
riences of Biindnis ‘90/Die Griinen versus the British Green 


parties? 


Comparing the British and German Greens 

While the British and German Greens tend to share 
the four “green pillars” (ecology, social equality and jus- 
tice, grassroots democracy, and non-violence), they have 
also translated these founding principles into somewhat dif- 
ferent issues depending on their members’ deliberations. 
Furthermore, the respective German and British Green party 
positions also tend to reflect the distinct history of ideas of 
the European continent and Britain. 

The German Greens, along with most of the continen- 
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tal left parties, have demonstrated a higher commitment to 
the welfare state as a basic premise for policy formulation. 
Whether they come from the “green-green” or “left-green” 
side of the party, they have been consistently closer to tra- 
ditional, state-oriented left thinking, as evidenced by their 
support for the Social Chapter and the position of trade 
unions in the European integration process. 

For the British Greens, it is the more left-anarchist 
(“red-pepper”’) wing of the party which has mobilized most 
strongly. However, even their more pragmatic “right”-wing 
is much less inclined than most Continental Greens to ac- 
cept what they would see as state and institutional welfare 
principles in social policy. 

Therefore, unlike the British Greens, Bündnis ‘90/Die 
Griinen have even more recently emphasized not only the 
ecological dimension in the European integration process, 
but also the social reconstruction of Europe as a whole 
Their platform has put particular emphasis on the social 
dimension of any treaty-making. On the other hand, the 


Some of the NGA candidates in the 1999 provincial election. 


British Greens welcomed John Major’s opt-out clause on 
the Social Chapter because it went beyond what they saw 
as the competence of the European Union. Bündnis ‘90/Die 
Griinen strongly attacked Major’s opt out of the social clause 
as an unwelcome attempt to exclude social concerns from 
the European project. 

Clearly, the predominance of the mass media by ex- 
tremely conservative forces and the absence of proportional 
representation in European elections in Britain (until this 


year) played a significant role in the relatively weak elec- 
toral and public success of the British Greens. However, 
the relatively higher importance that the German Greens 
lay on issues of economic security through the maintenance 
of a strong (but more democratic) welfare state system has 
helped them maintain the key resource of public support to 
influence the legislative agenda. 

There is a historical background to the split between 
English and Continental political theory that has no doubt 
contributed to the differing interpretation of the continental 
Greens’ four pillars. While the continental (and thus Ger- 
man) interpretation favours more social and economic rights 
issues, the British interpretation emphasizes environmen- 
tal, civil and political rights issues (including bio- and cul- 
tural diversity, and non-, even anti-institutional over insti- 
tutional political activity). This split can be traced back to 
the emphasis on not only political and civil rights, but also 
economic and social rights on the continent, stemming from 
the influence of the French Revolution and its inclusion of 
the notion of solidarité, ver- 
sus the influence of the 
American Constitution and 
its one-sided emphasis on 
local democracy without re- 
gard to social conditions. 

Canada and other former 
colonies, due to close po- 
litico-cultural-linguistic 
similarities, have remained 
fairly tied to the one-sided in- 
dividualism of the dominant 
Bntish philosophic tradition. 
It finds its political and eco- 
nomic manifestation in the 
American constitutional tra- 
dition on individual “life, lib- 
erty, and property.” 

The schismatic treatment 
of “positive” measures for 
achieving justice over the 
laissez-faire, or “negative” 
measures was thus at first 
theorized in England (from 
Hobbes and Locke to 
Bentham), and then codified in the American Constitution. 
This is the historical nature and lingering effect of the Anglo- 
American bias against positive, social and economic meas- 
ures required to achieve the conditions for social justice. 


Platform Lessons for Saskatchewan’s NGA 

The NGA’s ability to provide a platform which engen- 
ders the commitment of citizens will depend partially on 
the degree to which it is viable, coherent, comprehensive, 
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focussed, postive and relevant in the eyes of its citizens, 
including their every day and long-term concerns. The Brit- 
ish Greens brought some important, largely environmental 
issues to the forefront of public and even legislative atten- 
tion (notably in the cases of packaging waste, vehicle emis- 
sions, and biotechnology). However, the British Greens have 
been struggling to maintain the same level of support after 
the 1989 European elections when environmental issues 
became eclipsed by the public’s concern for basic economic 
security issues. 

The German Greens on the other hand, despite their 
1991 routing, have maintained a strong presence in the for- 
mal and informal political realms as moral guardians in 
environmental areas like biotechnology, as well as remain- 
ing the mouthpiece for widespread public concerns over 
the reduction of non-affluent citizens’ sense of economic 
security. 

The platform of the NGA shows an admirable balance 
of far-sighted yet relevant issues to citizens living in Sas- 
katchewan today. Specifically, the NGA has a core set of 
environmental and diversity policies, such as energy con- 
servation, non-nuclear energy use, parental leave and mid- 
wifery care, respectful resource allocation back to the abo- 
riginal community, an emphasis on alternative health meas- 
ures, and the introduction of proportional representation. 

But the NGA nicely combines these issues with its 
redistributive social and economic justice platform. For in- 
stance, it emphasizes the need for a progressive tax system 
based on the ability to pay; a shorter work week to improve 
the quality of work and the number of work spaces; im- 


proved labour legislation; supporting the role of Crown 
corporations to control the critical resource base of Sas- 
katchewan; fair trade and free higher education. 

Finally, their program is well-balanced with the all 
important, key entwining of environmental policies which 
allow for greater economic security for citizens with such 
policies as sustainable northern development, and the pro- 
motion of ecological and small scale farming away from 
corporate farming. 


Karl Henriques is interested in the current struggle for a 
“social Europe” and its potential implications for inter- 
national justice. He also teaches European politics and 
political theory in the Department of Political Science at 
the University of Regina. 
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EVERY WORKING 


WOMAN AND MAN 
needs someone in their 
corner. That is the role of 
unions. Unions represent 


low wages, job security, 
health and safety, or 
benefits, isn’t it time you did 
something about it? 
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SASKATCHEWAN 
JOINT BOARD 


RWDSU 


workers’ interests, making 
sure their voices are heard, 
and ensure fair treatment for 
their members. 

If you are concerned about 


Organize... give us a call and 
we'll show you how. 

Do something to tip the 
scale in your favour - 
ORGANIZE. 


RETAIL, WHOLESALE AND DEPARTMENT STORE UNION 


REGINA OFFICE 
1233 Winnipeg Street 
Regina, SK S4R 1K1 
Phones: 569-9311 

& 569-0440 
Fax: 569-952] 


twdsu. regina@sk.sympatico.ca 


SASKATOON OFFICE 
#210-3311A Fairlight Drive 
Saskatoon, SK S7M 3Y5 
Phone; 384-9885 

Fax: 384-1006 
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Part of succeeding in and enjoying a 


job is knowing your rights as a worker. 


Workers have the right to fair and reasonable 
treatment and to work in conditions free from 
discrimination and health or safety hazards. 


The Grain Services Union represents 
workers in the grain-handling, food- 
processing, and other industries. We are one 
of many Saskatchewan unions committed to 
full and fair access to employment 
opportunities for all people. 


A job should not cost you your dignity or your 
rights. Know your rights as a worker and 
settle for nothing less. 


Grain Services Union 
2334 Mcintyre Street 
Regina, SK 

S4P 2S2 
Phone: (306) 522-6686 


E-Mail: gsu.regina @ sk.sympatico.ca 
www3.sk.sympatico.ca/grains 


THE CARPET INDUSTRY HAS AGREED 
TO FIGHT CHILD LABOR BY LABELING 
ITS PRODUCTS, FACTORIES THAT 
AGREE TO USE NO CHILD LABOR. PAY 
GOVERNMENTALLY-MANDATED 
MINIMUM WAGES, AND AGREE TO 
INSPECTIONS, CARRY THISLABEL 


ALIM 
OO] 


RUGMARK RUNI 


CUSO is looking for 

Canadians with skills and 

experience in agriculture, forestry, 
fisheries, environment, and community 
activism to work in volunteer programmes 
in some thirty countries world-wide. 
Standard contracts: 2 years, plus language 
training, basic cost of living and benefits. 


Since 1961, more than 12,000 Canadians have 
gone overseas to work with CUSO’s partners. 
CUSO supports alliances for global social justice. 
We work with people striving for freedom, 
self-determination, gender and racial 


equality and cultural survival. 


If the time is not right for you to commit 
to an overseas posting, you may want 

to volunteer your time, energy 

and expertise on a 

local committee. 


Check our web site at www.cuso.org 
for current postings and information on how to apply 
or call 1-888-434-CUSO (2876) 
for the office nearest you. 


SEASON’S GREETINGS 


Let's be sure that we Free the Children by 
checking the tag before putting it in the bag. 


Children should be free to play and not be exploited every day. 
Child labour is illegal and immoral. Let’s work together to end it. 
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‘poem by Bud Osborne 
[photography by Elaine Brière 


signs of the times 


across north america 

hand held pieces of cardboard 
crudely lettered 

or painstakingly printed 
express 

the lived poetry of poverty 


fi LV us, AIDS 
+ Handed 

Hing. gy Col gaa 
3 Plesse/ 


Eaton's Centre, Vancouver 


no home 

no job 

no money 

no food 

and name 

preventable diseases 
untreated 

because of inability 

to pay for relief or healing 


signs 


reaching from the atlantic 
to the pacific oceans 


please help 

god bless you 
have a good day 
god bless 
please help 
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signs 


call to us 
beg 

plead 

pray 

for a meagre 
but heroic 
response 


give to all who ask 


but they want my money for alcohol 
they want my money for drugs 


give to all who ask 


but there’s too many 

of these 

signs that disclose 

and subvert 

by their very understatement 
the social extermination 

of human beings 


their sheer physical presence 
their faces 


their eyes 
their likeness 
pierce our entertainments 
pierce our wastefulness 
our priorities 
our conscience 


Main Street Skystation, Vancouver 


| 


se ew e 


Burrard and Georgia, Vancouver 


so we need more 


a blind man 
homeless zones of exclusion 
holds a sign more censorship of human beings 
and sees through us who hold 
so deeply and clearly these signs of the times 
we can't stand it because 
and demand they hold them 
public space be made private for us 
all 


and these living signs 
driven elsewhere 
anywhere 

nowhere 

by more bylaws 

by more police 


these living signs 

anger 

they terrify 

because they reflect 

our own possibilities 

in this anti-human economic system 


no food 
no job 
no money 
no home 

Valentine’s Day, Vancouver 


Bud Osborne is a poet and poverty rights activist living on the downtown East Side in Vancouver. Elaine Brière is a 
Photographer and social activist living in Mission, B.C. This is an excerpt from a collaboration between Elaine Briére 
and Bud Osborne on a book of poetry and photographs on poverty in Canada to be called “Signs of Our Times. ” They 
are still looking for a publisher. 
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Top Hats and Head Loads: 
Two worlds apart, in Liberia. 
by Beatrice Harding 
Beatrice Harding, publisher 
2230 Smith Street, Regina, 
SK S4P 2P4, 1999, $21.95. 


reviewed by George Manz 

This interesting book is about the lifestyle of the rul- 
ing class living in Monrovia, Liberia and the enormous con- 
trast with the peasants in the hinterland. The author labels 
the former group the “top hats” - those who live in the man- 
sions of Monrovia. 

The other group she calls the “head loads” - those 
who carry woven baskets on their heads filled with various 
goods for sale at nearby markets. These people lived in 
mud and thatch houses in the interior, far from the bright 
lights of the capital. 

Bea Harding and her husband Bill lived in Liberia in 
1961 and 1962, while Bill was working for a United Na- 
tions agency. 

The book explores their diverse interactions with vari- 
ous Classes of Liberian society. While they lived with the 
peasants most of the time (and experienced first-hand what 
life was like for the ordinary Liberian), every two or three 
weeks they got to go to Monrovia to pick up supplies and 
mail. There they got to mingle with government officials 
and other dignitaries, some of whom actually wore top hats. 

This book is well worth reading. Not only does Bea 
write very well, but her attention to detail is amazing. If 
you ever want to learn how to build a thatch house out of 
nothing but tree poles, vines (not a nail to be found), mud, 

and palm leaves, you can find the details in this book. 

Her book is liberally sprinkled with a large number of 
photographs, both colour as well as black and white. One 
of the colour photos that intrigued me showed a large, round 
Coca Cola sign perched on top of a tall post, beside a 
thatched hut in the Liberian interior. And this was almost 
40 years ago. 

One of the highlights of the book is its exploration of 
African cultures, which the author hopes will help North 
American readers “dispel the myth of Western superior- 


ity. » 
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The pit ponies’ six car limit 

Although horses and mules are not used in Canadian mines 
any more, there was a time when they were very common in 
underground coal and hard rock mining operations. 

These “pit ponies” as they were called, pulled ore or coal 
cars along mine drifts (tunnels) on narrow gauge rail lines. 
When the cars reached the main shaft the ore was hoisted to 
the surface. Most horses learned their route and the other 
mine routines quickly, and could do much of their hauling 
unsupervised. 

Subterranean stables were built, sometimes as much as a 
mile below ground, and stores of grain, straw and water were 
maintained there for the horses. 

Pit ponies typically worked in total darkness, since the 
drifts away from the main shaft were not lit. In most areas of 
the mine the only lights were on the hats of the miners. 

The open-topped rail cars the horses pulled could be filled 
with more than a ton of coal or rock. A standard load for a pit 
pony was six cars. 

Horses would stand and listen to the cars being coupled 
behind them. When a miner called out “Get up” the six car 
train would move off. 

The older and wiser pit ponies learned to recognize the 
sound of the linchpin falling into the coupler. If an attempt 
was made to hook up more than six rail cars, the pit pony 
might well turn its head around and stare at the offending 
miner. 

Under the glare of his hoofed colleague more than one 
miner unhooked the seventh ore car, and only then did the pit 


pony haul the load away. 


- Dishaw 


Labour Minutes recount the history of working people and take just a minute to read. 
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Peace, Power, Righteousness: 

An Indigenous Manifesto 

by Taiaiake Alfred 

Oxford University Press, Toronto, 
$22.95, 1999. 


reviewed by Karen Charleson 

Despite the best efforts of Cana- 
dian and First Nations’ governments 
to make us believe the contrary, more 
and more First Nations people are 
speaking out. Self-government has not 
brought relief from oppression. Band 
councils, tribal councils, and national 
organizations remain, for the most 
part, unaccountable to their own mem- 
bers. Life on reserves is too often char- 
acterized by chaos, alienation, power- 
lessness, elite control and social dys- 
function 

It is dangerous to speak this way 
in Indian country 

Taiaiake Alfred, Director of the 
Indigenous Governance Program at the 
University of Victoria, uses the frame- 
work of Rotinohshonni (Iroquois) con- 
dolence ceremony to illustrate a way 
through the suffering and discontent 
of native existence to a place of peace, 
harmony, reason, and respect. 

Alfred argues that factionalism 
and alienation in native communities 


REVIEWS 


is largely caused by a clash between 
two fundamentally different and con- 
flicting value systems: the traditional 
systems that still structure social and 
cultural relations, and the colonial sys- 
tems imposed by the state that struc- 
ture politics. The key to overcoming 
this situation, he says, is the resurrec- 


tion of leadership based upon tradi- 
tional values. Not good enough, he 
scathingly continues, for leadership to 
merely mouth the words and sentiments 
of tradition while continuing to oper- 
ate with colonial mentalities and 
mindsets. 


“What drives Native leaders to 
turn away from their communities and 
embrace the worst aspects of main- 
stream society?” Alfred asks. Uncom- 
promisingly he provides the answers: 
Buying out and co-opting by the state, 
alienation from home communities, and 
corruption fed by greed and vanity. A 
situation, he argues, that is encouraged 
and supported by a state interested in 
maintaining the status quo of colonial- 
ism with only surface, cosmetic 
changes; but one that threatens the very 
survival of native communities as na- 
tive communities. 

Alfred offers this book to both 
native and non-native readers. No 
doubt it will prove helpful reading for 
non-natives. It should, however, be re- 
quired reading for today’s native lead- 
ers and politicians. Those who preach 
tradition, while filling their own pock- 
etbooks and embracing colonial values, 
will certainly not admit to recognizing 
themselves in Alfred’s descriptions. 
Those who strive to survive as native 
people and communities should find 
both affirmation and inspiration here. 


Karen Charleson is a freelance writer, 
a member of the Hesquiaht First Na- 
tion, and lives in Hot Springs Cove. 


The Communications, Energy and Paperworkers Union wants to help you 


If you work 
for a living, you have What are the problems 
3 choices in life: in your work place? 


1. whine and complain; 
2, quit; 
3, organize a union... 


Ti 


fa) 


me to do something 


Call us to talk about 

Nou have a right to deal how going union can provide dignity, 
with these issues through job security and justice in your 
collective bargaining. work place. 


cep À 


For professional assistance in organizing a union in your workplace call Dave Coles, organizer 1-888-820-3388 
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Green Economics: 

Beyond Supply and Demand to 
Meeting People’s Needs 

edited by Molly Scott Cato 

& Miriam Kennett 

Green Audit, 38 Queen St., Aberyst- 
wyth, Ceredigon, Wales Sy23, 1PU, 
Great Britain. £14 includes postage. 


reviewed by Terry Wolfwood 

The word “green” is used in so 
many ways that anything from a po- 
litical party to multinational soap com- 
panies can call it their own. I found 
this collection of essays extremely help- 
ful in defining “green” as a new way 
of looking at our society and our inter- 
action with the environment. 

The authors are an impressive list 
of academics, politicians, activists, re- 
searchers, and workers from Great 
Britain, Germany, Canada and North 
American indigenous groups. Together 
they present a strong position for a new 
way of looking at economics that in- 
cludes confronting the deity of eco- 
nomic growth, the need for changes in 
taxing industry and land, and how a 
globalized economy plunders the earth 
and our social values. There is no lack 
of analysis and alternative practice in 


-BUT DONT 
FKIT MESS WITH 
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this volume. 

Mania Mies of Germany explains 
how women are exploited in the new 
unsustainable global economy where 
tax and legal concessions make sweat- 
shops in the majority world the sites 
of most manufacturing and the most 
oppressed labour forces. This manu- 
facturing is also based on the exploi- 
tation of the majority world, unrecog- 
nized home labour, the environment, 
and the agricultural base of many so- 
cieties. 

Canadian researcher Tony Clarke 
outlines the dangers of the international 
trade agreements, timely reading for 
the World Trade Organization meet- 
ing in Seattle. 

Jules Pretty of Great Britain de- 
velops new alternatives to chemical ag- 
riculture. He says that the impressive 
growth in organic farming, a tenfold 
increase in Britain alone in the last dec- 
ade, shows that it is possible to feed 
the world with self-regulating agro- 
ecosystems. 

The editors point out that it is im- 
possible to work to save the environ- 
ment without an understanding ofhow 
our economic system destroys the en- 
vironment. They say that, “To protect 


YOU GUYS ARE DOING 


À 


LINING ENVIRONMENT 


the planet we realize that we need to 
make changes to the international eco- 
nomic system.” 

Molly Scott Cato and Chris 
Busby state that their aim is a society 
where all people live within a sustain- 
able, self-renewing ecological system. 
They confront the problems of reach- 
ing this goal and describe a tool called 
the Planetary Impact Index as a means 
ofillustrating a planet-sensitive indus- 
trial indicator that includes pollution, 
workers” rights, energy use, travel of 
goods and people and other indicators 
This includes a critique of irresponsi- 
ble corporations which could be used 
to weaken agreements like the MAI and 
WTO and create locally-based, ac- 
countable industry. 

This book provides much food for 
thought and action. I urge readers to 
order this book, read and discuss it, 
and act on the many life-saving ideas 
presented 


Terry Wolfwood works for the 
Barnard-Boecker Centre Foundation 
in Victoria. She is participating in 
seminars and events organized by citi- 
zens groups in Seattle during the 
WTO meeting. 
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Angels Don’t Play This HAARP 

by Dr. Nick Begich 

& Jeanne Manning 

Earthpulse Press, P.O. Box 201393, 
Anchorage, Alaska 99520, $19.95 
plus postage. 


reviewed by Terry Wolfwood 


When Dr. Rosalie Bertell spoke [M 


in Victoria this summer she alerted us 
to new American military “Star Wars” 
developments in the U.S. and Canadian 


arctic. One of the programs is called f 


HAARP - the High Frequency Active [i 


Auroral Research Project. She credits 
the authors of this book for providing 
the public with information about this 
little known project 

HAARP is a gigantic heater that 
can cause major disruption in the 
ionosphere, creating not just holes, 
but long incisions in the protective 
layer that keeps deadly radiation from 
bombarding the planet. If the iono- 
sphere is broken, all life on Earth would 
be subject to radiation-caused diseases, 
mutations and damage to our DNA. 

HAARP manipulates the 
electrojet, the powerful direct current 
band that circles the Earth. By convert- 
ing this to alternating current, a giant 
antennae is created that can communi- 
cate with American submerged subma- 
rines, which often lurk in Canadian 
waters. HAARP also has the potential 
to cause major weather changes, to 
destroy electronic communications sys- 
tems, to create widespread computer 
errors, and to combine radar tracking 
with speed of light destruction systems 
and to significantly alter human behav- 
iour. 

The U.S. thinks it is so technically 
advanced in these new weapons that it 
can reject Russian efforts at further dis- 
armament. The U.S. is willing to break 
many weapons treaties because they 
have such an enormous scientific and 
military advantage over Russia and the 
rest of the world. 

Dr. Bertell said HAARP is moni- 


HAARP antennas in Alaska. 


tored by an ionosphere radar system 
called SuperDARN - the Super Dual 
Auroral Radar Network. SuperDARN 
has stations in many countries, includ- 
ing Canada, with facilities in Saska- 
toon, Kapuskasing, Goose Bay and 
most recently, a site near Prince 
George. 

These sites are funded by the Ca- 
nadian government and private agen- 
cies. There has been no official public 
discussion of Canada’s role in the de- 
velopment and uses of this dangerous 
technology. This book provides the 
background we need in order to demand 
more information about what Canada 
is doing as part of the U.S. military’s 
space war buildup. All life on Earth 
can be affected by the extremely low 
frequency (ELF) waves unleashed by 
HAARP that can penetrate and travel 
through the Earth. 

Canada is committed to spending 
$6.6 billion in the next decade on U.S. 
space war related military spending. 
Private industry and universities are 
also involved in these projects. Our 
official financial assistance to arms 
manufacturers is growing, since only 


companies making military equipment 
are exempt from NAFTA’s “no sub- 
sidy” regulations. 

There is a strong possibility that 
Texas Governor George W. Bush will 
be the next President of the United 
States. Bush plans to promote Anti- 
Ballistic Missile systems and to dedi- 
cate 20 percent of the military budget 
to new technologies, like the space war 
and missile interception programs that 
link to HAARP and SuperDARN. One 
result would be to strengthen the al- 
ready firm and unsavoury links be- 
tween Canadian government and indus- 
try to a dangerous escalation in the 
American military’s plans of global 
domination. 

We need all the information we 
can find to expose these plans. This 
book gives us the politics of research- 
ing military actions and some of the 
technical background we need to stop 
the preparations for a new war on Earth 
and in space. The book is available by 
mail order from the publisher. 


Terry Wolfwood works for the 
Barnard-Boecker Centre Foundation. 
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Many Rivers to Cross 

a video produced & directed by 
Michael Ostroff for the Canadian 
Union of Postal Workers 

377 Bank St., Ottawa ON K2P 1Y3, 
$10.00. 


reviewed by Keith Jeworski 

Many Rivers to Cross is the sec- 
ond video production by Michael 
Ostroff for the Canadian Union of 
Postal Workers (CUPW). In 1995 he 
completed Memory and Muscle: The 
Postal Strike of 1965, a documentary 
about the first postal strike since 1924. 


N tatio nS 
Nes j 


Legislation’: 


The legacy of that strike was the intro- 
duction in 1967 of collective bargain- 
ing with the right to strike for federal 
public sector workers. 
Many Rivers to Cross documents 
a nine-month period beginning with the 
start of contract negotiations at Canada 
Post in April 1997. It concludes in De- 
cember 1997 when, for the fourth time 
since 1967, strikebreaking legislation 
was used against CUPW. Ostroff pro- 
vides viewers with a fascinating behind 
the scenes look at collective bargain- 
ing in the post office. By effectively 
editing 80 hours of video and employ- 
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ing a bluesy soundtrack, he has crafted 
an entertaining and informative 94- 
minute documentary. 

As we watch bargaining unfold, 
it becomes evident that the parties have 
interests that are diametrically opposed 
Union negotiators are out to secure 
more full-time jobs by creating them 
from part-time and temporary hours 
Canada Post wants $200 million in cost 
reductions through concessions in work 
rules and job protections. We see the 
build up to the 16-day postal strike that 
began on November 19, 1997, pre- 
ceded by an assault on the union’s chief 
negotiator by Canada Post’s negotia- 
tors in front of CBC reporter David 
McKay. 

The video exposes how govern- 
ment policy and intervention sabotaged 
any possibility of a negotiated settle- 
ment. A leaked memo reveals that in 
August 1997 the minister for Canada 
Post assured the Canadian Direct Mar- 
keting Association that the government 
would end any strike and obtain roll- 
backs in the working conditions of 
postal workers. On December 4, 1997 
back-to-work legislation ended the 
strike. The legislation imposed bind- 
ing arbitration. A retired judge, with- 
out labour relations experience, was 
unilaterally appointed by the govern- 
ment to resolve the issues in dispute. 

This arbitration process has, at the 
time of writing, been under way for 
close to 20 months. The imposed set- 
tlement may not be in place by the sec- 
ond anniversary of the 1997 strike. 
According to the legislation, the settle- 
ment will expire on July 31, 2000. A 
new round of negotiations is set to be- 
gin in May of next year. Down the road 
a sequel may be in order, possibly 
Many Rivers to Cross II: The Workers 


Strike Back! 


Keith Jeworski is president of the 
CUPW Regina Local. 
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KEP IN KIND 
TENTS UTP 
TO BE LARGELY 


Y2K 
“About half of [American] doctors, hospitals, and nursing 
homes report that their billing and medical records compu- 
ter systems have been fixed for Year 2000 operation, but 
fewer than a third said they had finished checking their bio- 
medical equipment, a federal survey released yesterday 
showed.” 
- From a column in The Washington Post called “Y2K,” 
on efforts to correct computer problems that could wreak 
havoc at year § end. 


CONNECT THE DOTS... 
“Connect the dots...If you were 
determined to destroy 
Capitalism...If you were convinced 
that humanity must be destroyed 
to ‘Save the Earth,’ then a 
supranational bureaucracy com- 
posed of unelected Non-Govern- 
mental Organizations (NGOs) 
composed of Greens would be the 

perfect instrument.” 

- Alan Caruba, 
a public relations “expert” for 
the chemical and pesticide indus- 
tries in the U.S. On his website, 
he calls global warming the 
“biggest hoax of the decade.” 


SOME TOOL CHEST 

“Biotechnology is simply another tool in the breeders’ 
tool chest for increasing the diversity of their breeding 
lines to eee plentiful, high-quality food for our ta- 


bles.” 
- David T. Dennis, 


A. and CEO > of Pare none Plants in Kingston, 


Whale'r 


GOOD OLD DAYS? 
“I suspect the good old days were only old.” 
- Chris Axworthy. 
In April this year, while he was a federal NDP MP, 
Axworthy made this remark about those who criticize the 
party for abandoning its socialist roots. Axworthy is 
currently the Minister of Justice and Attorney General of 
Saskatchewan. 


VOTE FOR ME 
“Women make the best cooks and housewives and should 
be encouraged in that role.” 
- Bill Vander Zalm, 
former premier of B.C. and current B.C. Reform Party 
candidate for an upcoming provincial by-election. 


‘Ontario: Dennis wrote this in his article titled “Why GM- 


aren't so si ry” i in the Comment column of the 
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MY 


OPINION 


Big Brother 


If Mike Harris gets his way and 
issues every citizen of Ontario with a 
universal provincial ID card, it could 

result in a society predicted by 

George Orwell. 


by Paul 
all it the Mike Harris ID card. 
Don’t leave home without it, 
or else. 


After all the negative public opin- 
ions, newspaper editorials, and the pri- 
vacy commissioner’s warnings during 
his first term in power, Ontario’s re- 
elected premier still pursues a pet 
project to destroy privacy and civil lib- 
erties in the name of fraud control and 
efficiency. The universal provincial ID 
card, a concept considered and rejected 
in Quebec and British Columbia, has 
been quietly planned behind closed 
doors at Queen’s Park with the coop- 
eration of information technology com- 
panies. 

Harris’s Progressive Conserva- 
tives can’t claim they informed voters 
of their plans for biometrics-based, 
universal ID cards during the 1999 
provincial election. The PC Party’s 
campaign brochure promised a smart 
(micro-chip) health card for storing 
medical and drug information, but 
avoided mentioning using finger-scans, 
retina-scans or palm-scans as the 
means for identifying people. The PC 
election platform said nothing about 
combining provincial licences, birth 
certificates, and health cards into a sin- 
gle, multi-purpose ID card. Most prob- 
ably, the PC hierarchy felt they’d lose 
votes in 1999 by fully revealing their 
Big Brother plans, so they showed only 
some of their cards during the cam- 
paign and waited until the throne 


Bobier 


speech to tell us their real intentions. 

Biometric identification of On- 
tario residents and universal ID cards 
(as the only way to access provincial 
services) were therefore never ap- 
proved by the electorate, and it’s doubt- 
ful that voters in a free and democratic 
country would ever support these two 
concepts. 

A universal ID card for any juris- 
diction can quickly become an “‘inter- 
nal passport” everyone must carry at 
all times - or else face arrest, fines or 
imprisonment. Under apartheid, black 
South Africans had to carry special 
passes, or face the legal consequences. 
In the former Soviet Union, the Com- 
munist government required every citi- 
zen to carry internal passports. 

Even if Ontario law never speci- 
fies universal ID cards to be internal 
passports, law enforcement officers 
and civil servants could rely so much 
upon them that they informally become 
internal passports. Other cards for 
business or federal government pur- 
poses could be considered unacceptable 
ID by authorities in Ontario. If a uni- 
versal card is lost or stolen, the indi- 
vidual becomes an absolute nobody to 
government, and could be treated ac- 
cordingly. 

Biometric ID (where a unique 
portion of one’s anatomy is scanned to 
identify the person) has become big 
business, where companies try to per- 
suade governments and banks to ap- 
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prove their retina-scan, finger-scan or 
palm-scan technology for positive ID 
of the public. Biometric ID is promoted 
as a security feature, but it remains a 
privacy intrusion to the public because 
a digitalized record of one’s personal 
features always stays on record, for 
comparative purposes. 

The Harris government advocated 
finger-scanning all Ontarians in mid- 
1997, and was publicly criticized for 
saying so. Its Social Assistance Reform 
Act gave municipal councils authority 
to digitally-fingerprint welfare recipi- 
ents. Metropolitan Toronto Council 
(now the City of Toronto Council) 
voted for it in 1997, but held off on the 
practice after being accused of treat- 
ing welfare recipients like criminals. By 
the same token, the provincial govern- 
ment would also be treating all 
Ontarians like criminals by 
biometrically identifying people for 
their licences, health care, birth certifi- 
cates - or for any contact with police 
and government officials. 


Paul Bobier is a freelance writer in 
Kitchener, Ontario. He is writing a 
book on privacy issues in Canada. 


My Opinion does not necessarily 
represent the editorial views of 
Briarpatch. We welcome submis- 


sions and encourage any ensuing 
dialogue. 
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= A national 
child care program. Now. 


FACT: Research shows a major factor for success in school is a child's exposure 
to learning in the early years. Remedial education for children with poor early- 
learning environments is costing $2.5 billion a year. 


FACT: Only 1 of every 12 children who need child care has access to licensed 
child care spaces that offer early childhood education. 


FACT: The federal government is running a surplus of up to $10 billion. A nation- 
al child care program would cost a fraction of that. 


It’s time for Ottawa to bring ina 
national child care program that recognizes the 
value of quality child care to all of us. 


Get on board The Child Care Express. CAW “Tc A 
Write your MP via the CAW web site: -CANADA 
www.caw.ca. 


Make no mistake: @orporations get involved 
in public services to turn a profit. Not to meet 


commu 


lity needs. 
s citizens take a back seat to 

> Thats just one of the hidden costs of 
privatization. User fees rise. Services get 
cut. Local economies suffer. Jobs disappear. 

» Lengthy leases and partnership deals cost 
more than publicly-financed and run projects - 
just ask an Auditor 


General. e 
Find out why Pu b lic | 
Public Works! best 

for municipal services. WORKS: 
For more information visit 

www.cupe.ca 


A MESSAGE FROM THE PEOPLE WHO KEEP MUNICIPALITIES WORKING. 
CANADIAN UNION OF PUBLIC EMPLOYEES 


